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and START II to the CIA's figures for tactical weapons would bring the total number of weapons to be retired on the Russian side to between 14,000 and 22,000. Assistant Secretary of Defense Ashton Carter provided a figure in the middle of this range in mid-1993, testifying that Russia plans to dismantle 18,000 weapons.5 Using the same planning figure would suggest that these weapons contain more than 70 tons of plutonium. But if the initial Soviet stockpile was as high as some estimates suggest and Russia does not choose to retain a tactical nuclear force significantly larger than the force the United States plans, the number of weapons to be retired could be substantially higher, amounting to perhaps 30,000 or more.6
As in the U.S. case, some of these weapons or materials may be retained for reserves and stockpile support rather than being considered excess, while some existing stocks of fissile material from other sources may also be excess. In particular, Russian statements suggest that Russia has substantial stocks of highly enriched uranium (HEU) in addition to the materials incorporated in weapons.7 Overall, the Russian government has indicated that it expects to have 50 tons of plutonium and 500 tons of HEU that are excess to its military needs, but these figures may grow.
5 House Foreign Affairs Committee, September 21,1993 (transcript, Federal News Service). A mid-1992 Russian statement suggests a somewhat higher figure for the number of weapons to be dismantled: Victor Mikhailov, head of the Russian Ministry of Atomic Energy (MINATOM), reportedly indicated that the Russian stockpile would decline to 40-50 percent of its mid-1992 level as a result of arms control initiatives through early 1992. Given previous Mikhailov statements concerning the size of that stockpile, this suggests a reduction of 17,000-21,000 warheads, to which must be added several thousand warheads resulting from START II, signed subsequent to Mikhailov's remarks. See discussion in Thomas B. Cochran and Robert S. Morris, Russian/Soviet Nuclear Warhead Production (Washington, D.C.: Natural Resources Defense Council, September 8,1993), p. 23.
6 Mikhailov has estimated that as of 1986, the Soviet Union possessed some 45,000 nuclear warheads, of which 13,000 have already been dismantled. See Cochran and Morris, op. cit.; and William Broad, "Russian Says Soviet Atom Arsenal Was Larger Than West Estimated," The New York Times, September 26, 1993. Mikhailov's figures are higher than most U.S. estimates; Secretary of Energy Hazel OLeary has been quoted as saying: "I don't believe those numbers and I think he knows we don't believe those numbers." See Dunbar Lockwood, "Report on Soviet Arsenal Raises Questions, Eyebrows," Arms Control Today, November 1993. Assistant Secretary of Defense Ashton Carter indicated in testimony on September 21, 1993 (House Foreign Affairs Committee, op. cit.) that the current U.S. estimate is that the total Soviet stock is between 25,000 and 35,000 warheads, the high end of which is consistent with Mikhailov's figures. If Mikhailov is correct, and Russia chose to retain an arsenal comparable to the planned 5,100-warhead active U.S. arsenal, with minimal reserves, the total reduction from the peak level would amount to some 40,000 weapons.
7 In an interview in the fall of 1993, Mikhailov indicated that the 500 metric tons of HEU involved in the U.S.-Russian HEU deal "represents somewhere around 30 to 40 percent of all reserves that we possess," suggesting a total stockpile of at least 1,250 tons of HEU. Mikhailov has reportedly used similar figures in discussions with U.S. DOE officials. There is considerable uncertainty in the United Slates concerning whether this figure is accurate; the article based on the interview reports that previous U.S. intelligence estimates were in the range of 800 tons. See Elizabeth Martin, "A Conversation with Viktor Mikhailov," NUKEM Market Report,